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The Poetry of Giacomo da Lentino. Edited by Ernest P. Lang- 
ley. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1915. (Harvard 
Studies in Eomance Languages, Volume I.) 

Giacomo da Lentino, Imperial Notary to Frederick II, and Gov- 
ernor for a time of the Sicilian fortress of Carsiliato, was the leader 
of the first group of Italian poets, and was, in all probability, the 
inventor of the sonnet. 

Fifty poems — gathered now in Professor Langley's excellent edi- 
tion — have come down to us as certainly or probably his. They 
would win him honor even though their historical position were 
less conspicuous. Dante, to be sure, groups him with Guittone and 
Bonagiunta as falling short of the Sweet New Style: but the cri- 
terion is severe. Giacomo is far more a poet than his two com- 
panions in censure ; far more a poet, indeed, than any other prede- 
cessor of Guinizelli. He is conventionally called " conventional " : 
but it is something to have set the convention, as he did, for Italy ; 
and it is something more to have found the echoing rhythm, as he 
did now and again, for a conventional — and ultimately true — con- 
ceit. Beyond convention, he is witty enough to laugh at lovers' 
perjuries, and man enough to range, in his own love, from graceful 
gayety to a suffering whose intense pain is past denial. 

His lady is golden-haired, fairer than the fair Yseult, star of the 
morning, the loveliest from Agri to Messina, a very flower among 
ladies. To her he writes: 

Passate di belleze ogn' altra cosa 
come la rosa — passa ogn' altro fiore. 

She is fair of speech, joyous, and endowed with honor, knowledge, 
and discernment, — incomparable, indeed : 

Ne fu, ned e, ne non sera sua pare. 

If she were only merciful as well ! 

He so craves mercy that other words will hardly come to utter- 
ance: 

E s' altri m' adomanda ched agio eo, 

eo non so dir se non: merze, per Deo! 

But the very plea for mercy has grown meaningless through com- 
mon use. Banish it, then: for nine full years let none dare call 
mercy ! And down with those liars that for the slightest prick of 
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love cry out : " Lady, I die but for thine aid ! " Yet Giaeomo would 
claim truth for his own lament: 

La vita che mi die fue la mia morte. 

He lives in fire, too, like the salamander — and many another poet; 
with less elegance, but more distinctively, love fills him as water 
fills a sponge. 

To the falconer Mostacci, who sought a definition of love, Gia- 
eomo sent an answer beginning thus : 

Amor e un disio che ven da core 
per abondamza di gran placimento; 
e gl'ochi in prima generan 1' amore, 
e lo core li da nutricamento. 
Ben 6 alcuna flata om amatore, 
senza vedere so 'namoramento; 
ma quel amor che stringe con furore, 
da la vista degl' ochi a nascimento. 

Quel amor che stringe con furore is voiced in one fine poem that 
even Dante praised (V. E. i, 12) : — 

Sed quamvis terrigene Apuli loquantur obscene comuniter, pre- 
fulgentes eorum quidam polite locuti sunt, vocabula curialiora in 
suis cantionibus compilantes, ut manifeste apparet eorum dicta 
perspicientibus, ut puta Madonna, dire vi voglio. 

The praise is well deserved. The whole poem, indeed, is akin, 
by its passionate art, to the canzoni of Dante's own last and terrible 
love. Dante might have written the lines : 

Tanto si frange a terra 

tempesta che s' aterra, 

ed io cosl mi frango; 

quando sospiro e piango — posar crio. 

Tanto . . . che s 'aterra : " till at last it spends itself." And Dante 
surely felt the keenness of these other lines: 

Voria c' or avenisse 

che lo me' cor uscisse 

come 'ncarnato tutto, 

e no dicesse motto — a voi sdengosa. 

Later — or earlier — Giaeomo won requital. Two canzoni glow 
with his happiness : the gay dialogue Dolce coninciamento, with its 

" Rimembriti a la flata 
quand' io t' ebi abrazata, 
a li dolzi basciare?"; 
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and the still finer poem of departure, Membrando I'amoroso di- 
partire. In joyous mood, too, he wrote the best of all his sonnets : 

Io in' agio posto in core a Dio servire, 

com' io potesse gire im paradiso, 

al santo loco, c' agio audito dire, 

o' si mantien sollazo, gioco e riso. 

Sanza mia donna non vi voria gire, 

quella c' a blonda testa e claro viso, 

che sanza lei nom porzeria gaudire, 

estando da la mia donna diviso. 
Ma no lo dico a tale intendimento 

perch' io pecato ci vollesse fare; 

se non veder lo suo bel portamento, 

e '1 bello viso e '1 morbido sguardare; 

che '1 mi teria in gran comsolamento, 

vegendo la mia donna in ghiora stare. 

There has been but one previous edition of the poems of Gia- 
como; and that, contained in a history of Lentini, is wholly uncri- 
tical. Langley's work is critical throughout: complete, minute in 
care, judicious. 

The Introduction first discusses the life and poetry of Giacomo; 
then lists the manuscripts containing one or more of his lyrics, 
and the editions and other works most frequently referred to ; and 
finally states and justifies the method followed in the construction 
of the text. The slight biographical evidence is handled cautiously. 
The several documents that refer certainly or presumably to Gia- 
como are reviewed in detail; some of the considerations adduced 
serve to increase the probability that the Giacomo who governed Car- 
siliato was identical with the notary-poet. Langley, agreeing with 
Torraca and Pelaez, rejects the older biographical arguments based 
on vague military references in two of the canzoni. The general 
character of Giacomo's verse, in form and theme, is briefly stated, 
and its variety is recognized. Eightly, though, Langley refuses to 
accept Cesareo's theory that the three " manners " of Giacomo 
reflect three different periods of his career. 

The text is based, as far as possible, on Vat. 3793 ; when that 
fails, Laur. Eed. 9 is used; or, if that too fails, Pal. 418. One ten- 
zone which does not appear in any of these manuscripts is taken 
from Vat. Barb. Lat. 3953. Scholars are still uncertain as to the 
exact nature of the language in which Giacomo wrote. It was in 
all probability much more Sicilian than the text preserved in the 
manuscripts. Langley, with due caution, keeps close to the manu- 
al 
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script readings nevertheless, and Sicilianizes only to the extent of 
modifying the e-i rhymes to i-i. He does not modify o-u rhymes 
to u-u, for " There was no great aversion to writing Sicilian i for e 
on the part of the scribes, as seen by numerous examples like avvre, 
diri (= dire), siri (sire), mestiri (mestieri), and inversely ofese 
(ofesi), etc., but, apart from a few cases like nui and vui, a Sicilian 
u for o is exceedingly rare in the mss." The morphological and 
orthographic inconsistencies of the manuscript have been in general 
respected; a slight amount of retouching has been done for the 
sake of clearness and unity. Obvious scribal errors are corrected. 
Whenever the reading adopted differs in the least from that of the 
basic manuscript, the exact reading of the manuscript is given in 
the apparatus criticus; and there too the variants of the other 
important manuscripts are fully given. In the carrying out of this 
method Langley seems to me to have been very successful. The text 
is both sound and readable, and the critic who should disagree with 
certain particular decisions would find registered, faithfully and 
conveniently, all the material on which a decision could be based. 

The make-up of the book, admirable throughout, is particularly 
fine in the pages devoted to text and apparatus. Type, alignment, 
justification, spacing, and margins leave nothing to be desired. 
Each of the sonnets has a generous page to itself. 

In the Notes, grouped after the text, each poem is separately 
treated. In each case a metrical analysis is given, and a full and 
helpful summary of the content. Questions of authenticity are 
discussed ; there is comment on difficult words and passages ; sources 
and similarities are pointed out; and the literary value of certain 
poems is briefly indicated. The summaries are particularly good. 
For the sonnet Lo viso e son diviso da lo viso, hitherto a mystery, 
Langley offers a clear and convincing interpretation. 

An Appendix contains most of the notarial documents mentioned 
in the Introduction. One wonders why the documents of Sept. 
1233, April 29, 1240, and May 10, 1240, were not included; and 
why document VI was included. A Glossary and Index complete 
the work. 

The Harvard Eomance Series is thus excellently begun. It is 
excellently continued in Dr. Hawkins's recently published study of 
Charles Fontaine. May the succeeding volumes measure up to the 
high standard set by the first two ! 

Ernest H. Wilkins. 

University of Chicago. 



